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The Overseas Development Administration (ODA), part of 
the Foreign and Commonwealth Office, is the British 
Government Department responsible for Britain’s aid 
programme, which in 1990/91 amounts to over £1,500 
million. 

The British bilateral aid programme is based on the 
principle that British assistance to the economic, social and 


commercial development of a particular country will be in 
response to the stated priority needs of its government. Any 
support offered takes into account the programmes of 
other donors, especially the multilateral organisations to 
many of which Britain is a major contributor. 

The programme does not have global sectoral 
priorities: whatever emphases individual country pro- 
grammes adopt will reflect the priorities of the recipient 
government more than those of the ODA, though an 
indication of the ODA’s preferences will have informed the 
process by which agreement on sectoral emphases has been 
achieved. British support to any particular country will try 
to establish a coherent pattern that aims to build up key 
institutions with an emphasis on sustainability. 

This booklet describes that part of the aid programme 
which is concerned with aid to education and training in 
developing countries. 
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FOREWORD 


by the Minister for Overseas Development 


The 1990’s begin with International Literacy Year, the Education for All Conference and 
this new education policy document from the Overseas Development Administration. 

What education is and what it means to have access to it are fundamental concerns. 
Education is the key to personal and social development. Every parent wants her or his 
children to grow up healthy, capable, responsible, and sees education as the means to that 
end. In many parts of the world educating the child safeguards caring for the aged. But is 
education only a means to an end? 

I believe that education is also an end in itself, an added quality to everyone’s 
existence. It enables girls and boys, women and men to develop their full potential as 
human beings. But because many countries face major economic problems there is less 
public money available for investment in education at the very moment when the needs — 
for it are increasing. The growing thirst for knowledge and a gradually increasing dearth 
of resources is one of the major challenges for the British aid programme. 

In this booklet we describe a few of the ways in which Britain is responding to these 
challenges. I hope that you will find it a helpful and interesting account of the ODA’s 


approach to education in developing countries. 
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EDUCATION 


Aid to education: why is it important? 


People are the target of development, the end product 
of development, and the principal means for achieving 
it. People are at the heart of any country’s progress. 

Development is about improving the quality of 
human life and eradicating 
deprivation of all kinds. It 
is about enabling people to 
cope with their environ- 
ment, about freedom of 
action and expression, self- 
respect, Opportunities for 
fulfilment, and many of the 
other qualities of life. China 4) O10 

We have continually to Sri Lanka - 380 
keep in mind that human Brazil 1640 
beings are the end and the woe ee ne 
means of all economic Ce. ae 

3 man 6730 
activity. Acceptance of this 
obvious truth leads us away 
from a view of develop- 
ment which has __ ever- 
increasing levels of Gross 
National Product (GNP) as 
its primary aim. Wealth 
creation is important and is necessary for enhanced 
living standards, but by itself it is not sufficient. High 
GNP and human well-being do not necessarily have a 
high correlation. Distribution of this wealth is of 
crucial importance if human resources development is 
to be possible. 

Education is one vital means by which progress is 
achieved. There is ample literature to show that the 
acquisition of education has an important bearing on 
such widely diverse areas of human _ activity as 
agricultural production, job mobility, the ability of 
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Country 


COST-BENEFIT IN EDUCATION 


Traditional cost-benefit studies of education have 
tended to indicate the advantages of investment in 
education at various different levels, based on analyses 
of the social return which each produces. Recent 
studies have shown this method to be both fallacious 
and limiting. If we are going to continue to use a Cost- 
benefit method of assessing education it must include 
weightings for improvements in quality of life. 
Orthodox economic analysis cannot quantify the 
social rate of return from the education received by a 
non-working mother of four children; for the benefits 
of her education range over improved nutrition of 
her family, the ability to plan its size, her capacity to 
take on part-time work at home, her participation in 
the development of her community, and her own 
ability to improve the quality of her life through 
cultural and political activity. 


ECONOMIC PROSPERITY AND LIFE EXPECTANCY 


GNP per capita 


Source: World Development Report 1987 / 
Measures of GNP per capita do not pick up the 
quality of life (e.g. health and nutrition levels, 
women’s position in society). 


people to innovate, family size, child health and the 
educational level of the children of parents who have 
themselves benefited from educational opportunities. 
Education therefore has a number of important 
roles to play in development: | being better educated 
gives people a much better chance of converting 
income and resources into ways which improve their 
quality of life " an educat- 
ed population will be more 
productive ~) a wider dis- 
tribution of education can 
contribute to a more equit- 
able division of aggregate 
national income. 
An educated person is 
69 able to make an intelligent 
70 choice about the kind of 
a existence which will bring 
67 greater benefits. Health 
54 and community develop- 
3 ment have an equal right 
to be included in the equa- 
tion as do other program- 
mes of social improvement. 


Life expectancy 
at birth 


Quality versus 
quantity 


To derive the full benefits from a programme of 
educational development, countries have to consider 
both quantitative and qualitative issues. Many devel- 
oping country education systems provide impressive 
figures for enrolment, which often mask a deteriora- 
tion in the quality of education. See page 8 for primary 
school enrolment ratios in sub-Saharan Africa. 


Child mortality depends as much on 
the mother’s education as on access 


to clean water. 
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The issues of quality and quantity are inextricable, 
since neither can be seen in isolation from the other; 
improvements in either may consume finite financial 
resources that might be used to develop the other. 
Quality enhancement improves the efficiency of an 
education system because it enables students to 
complete schooling in a shorter period of time with 
the same or better results. The available evidence 
suggests that developing countries have been far less 
successful in improving quality than quantity. 

Recent changes in less-developed countries — 
including the problems of external debt, adverse terms 
of trade and foreign exchange scarcity — are putting 
the educational improvements of the last twenty years 
at risk. Fiscal policies, expanding populations and 
increasing expenditure on defence are forcing 
governments to cut back on the resources available for 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION 


In a 1983 World Bank report on the effect of piped 
water on early childhood mortality in urban Brazil 
1970-76 by Thomas Merrick the main conclusions 
were that: || exogenous household variables 
(education of mothers and fathers) had the greatest 
total effect on differences in child mortality and that 
most of this effect was direct ~ access to piped water 
had a significant but secondary impact on differences 
in child mortality, accounting for about one-fifth of 
such differences. In addition, another finding was that 
‘the rate of child mortality among women with ten or 
more years of schooling is less than a fourth the rate 
for mothers with no education.’ 


World Bank Staff Working Paper No594 
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development, or spread them more thinly. Expenditure 
on the social sectors has proved to be particularly 
vulnerable to cost-cutting exercises. See Annex 5 on 
page 37 for Central Government Expenditure on 
Education, Health and Defence as a percentage of 
Total Government Expenditure, 1972 and 1986. 

The future development of countries experiencing 
the current crisis may be seriously undermined, as their 
cost-cutting results in a deterioration in the quality of 
education, or in lower enrolments. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT RATIOS 
BY GENDER IN SIX SUB-SAHARAN AFRICAN 
COUNTRIES, 1986 


Ratio 
130 
120 


Guinea Senegal Cote d'Ivoire 
Ethiopia Benin Togo 


Note: The primary school enrolment ratio is the 
number of children enrolled in primary school as a 
percentage of the primary school age population. 
Source: World Bank data 
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__ THE NEED FOR EFFICIENCY IN SCHOOLING 


_ It has been found that educational attainments 
requiring one year of schooling in an industrialised 
country tend to require three to four years of 
_ schooling in many developing countries. Children in. 
India spend more time in school compared with their 
peers in the industrialised countries, but achieve only 
48 per cent of the standards reached in reading and 
50 per cent of the standards reached in mathematics 


at the end of the primary education cycle. 


_ Source: Oxenham, Regency and Treagust, Lae 

_ ‘Improving the Quality of Education in Developing — 

_ Countries’, Journal of Development Training, No 19 _ 
(1989), p.102. 7 


Much of this thinking lies behind the World 
Conference on Education for All, convened by the 
World Bank, United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP), United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), 
and United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) _ in Bangkok, in 
March 1990. The call for additional expenditure within 
the context of tightly constrained resources inevitably 
means that governments will need to examine their 
priorities in order to determine where the money will 
come from. Given the low or negative economic 
growth rates in many countries in the world today any 
additional resources will have to come primarily from 
existing areas of expenditure. 

Education places substantial demands on_ the 
exchequer in any country, and there seems little 


INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


Towards Human-centred Development 

Improving the standard of services like health, 
education and nutrition is the basis of a development 
strategy which has enhancement of the quality of life 
as its ultimate aim. Rapidly increasing levels of income 
are not however necessary if social goals are to be 
met. China and Thailand achieved much in basic 
service provision when levels of income in these two 
countries were no higher than those of present-day 
sub-Saharan Africa. Although African countries have 
made commendable progress since independence, 
fiscal difficulties and expanding populations now 
threaten the levels of human resource development 
whch have been achieved. If long-term decline is to 
be avoided a new commitment to quality improve- 
ments and relevance in education, health care and 
family planning is required. For the longer term, and 
by the year 2020 at the latest, African countries could 
realistically aim for universal food security, universal 
primary education and universal basic health care. 


From: ‘Sustainable Growth with Equity: a Long-term 
Perspective for sub-Saharan Africa.’ The World Bank, 
Washington (1989) 


chance in the foreseeable future that many countries 
will be able substantially to increase the share that 
education can take of available resources. This means 
that improvements in both quantity and quality must in 
most cases be achieved without significant increases in 
available resources. 

There have been many attempts in recent years to 
identify ways of reducing public expenditure on 
education or to increase facilities without adding to 
costs. Ultimately, these will include greater efficiency in 
the delivery of education, the use of innovative 
methods, such as distance learning, and a greater 
willingness on the part of the community to pay for 
education services. : 

This dilemma of the choice between quantity and 
quality lies at the heart of the discussion. It is difficult 


| Andhra Pradesh 
primary school, 
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to have both, and while equity demands expansion of 
the school system to provide access to education for all, 
the interests of the existing pupils are best served by a 
search for improved quality. The emphasis in the 
British aid programme over the years has been on the 
search for improvements in quality in order to provide 
a more effective education. 


Allocating resources to different levels of 
education 


How should investment in education be divided 
between the various levels: primary, secondary and 
tertiary? How much investment should there be in 
continuing education, particularly adult literacy and 
skills upgrading for those not completing formal 
education? 

The weight of recent evidence demonstrates that 
investment in primary education yields the best eco- 
nomic returns, though some recent work suggests that 
investment in the secondary level can be as effective. In 
any event, within the formal education system, it is at 
the primary and secondary school levels that resources 
should be concentrated in order to provide the best 
return. Adult literacy and skills upgrading are also 
extremely important; in the past 20 years literacy rates 
have improved significantly even though the absolute 
number of illiterates is still increasing. 
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ANDHRA PRADESH PRIMARY EDUCATION 
PROJECT (APPEP) 


APPEP is one of the most ambitious education 
projects ever supported by the ODA. Over a seven- 
year period the project aims to give in-service and 
pre-service training in child-centred and active 
learning techniques to 150,000 primary teachers in 
50,000 schools in Andhra Pradesh — an Indian state 
which has a population the size of Great Britain’s. 

In addition to an extensive teacher training pro- 
gramme, the project provides for the establishment 
of mechanisms for continuing professional support 

to teachers and for the construction of school 
buildings . line with the Government of India’s 
national policy on education. Important components 
of the project are on-going evaluation of project 
activities and a research programme which it is hoped 
will yield valuable insights into the education process 
in India. The total cost to the ODA of this project will 
be £35 million. 


While it is true that tertiary education costs far 


more per student than it does at primary and 
secondary levels, donors and ministries of education 
are becoming increasingly aware that investment in 
tertiary levels of education is crucial for the 
intellectual, scientific, and skills development of a 
country. Currently the more promising solutions to the 
problem of resource allocation between _ levels 
emphasise increased efficiency at the tertiary level and 
finding ways of making access more equitable, 

As with most educational aid, the approach needs 
to be country specific. Where there are large numbers 
of unemployed graduates, it is clearly a waste of 
resources to continue to inject money into tertiary 
expansion. On the other hand, even the smallest states 
need an in-country capacity to develop relevant 
research and produce key manpower (where necessary 
through a federal university such as the University of 
the West Indies). What is always needed is an emphasis 
on quality and efficiency at tertiary level alongside 
efforts to make access more equitable. 


Training in surveying at 
Khartoum Polytechnic, 
Sudan. 
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The donor’s role 


Where, then, does the donor fit into this picture? What 
is the role of the donor agency in seeking to provide 
support for educational development? How should the 
donor complement, without unduly influencing, 
national efforts to improve education? 
The relationship between donor and recipient is a 
complex one, calling for considerable sensitivity on 
both sides. But it would be wrong to pretend that 


THE KHARTOUM POLYTECHNIC P 
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donors do not sometimes bring their own precon- 
ceptions to the problems of their developing country 
partners. However, the donor who genuinely cares 
about the effectiveness of the assistance offered is able 
to empathise with the different cultural, social and 
economic conditions in the host country and will 
ensure that the profferred assistance enables the 
recipient government to make key improvements in its 
education system. 

In virtually every education system in the world, 
teachers’ salaries make up over 90 per cent of recur- 
rent costs. Further expenditure is necessary simply to 
maintain buildings and to continue the supply of mate- 
rials, including textbooks. One important contribution 
which any aid donor can make to an education system 
is to provide that small extra contribution of skills, 
materials, research or some other innovative addition 
that often lies just beyond the reach of the ministry of 
education. 


The ODA’s approach to education in 
developing countries 


Educational projects are supported by the ODA only 
where they can deliver demonstrable improvements in 
improving the skills needed to achieve sustainable 
development in a wide range of human activity. 

The ODA undertakes projects in partnership with 
host governments and provides the critical, catalytic 
addition to local resources necessary to achieve the 
objectives of the project. In other words, it builds on, 
rather than replaces, local expertise and other 
resources. When possible projects seek to help, directly 
or indirectly, those whose opportunities would other- 
wise be limited. They seek increasingly to open up 


opportunities for women and girls to improve their 
skills and productivity as well as their general 
educational level. They support the rural environment 


as well as the urban. 

Since education is not 
only an end in itself, it must 
link with other areas of 
human development. In- 
creasingly, the ODA and its 
developing country partners 
design projects where a 
number of disciplines con- 
tribute to one _ overall 
objective: the creation of a 
pool of skills or the develop- 
ment of a community. If we 
begin by perceiving human 
beings at the centre of 
development, it follows that 
their education is inextri- 
cably linked with the devel- 
opment of their health, their 
environment, their living 
conditions, and the well- 


PRIMARY CURRICULUM REFORM AND TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROJECT, KENYA 


This £3.5 million, five-year project ending in 1990 

is concerned with raising the quality of primary 
education through an emphasis on human resources. 
It involves in-service teacher-training, through a 
network of Teachers’ Advisory Centres (TACs); pre- 
service teacher-training, including a new Bachelor in 
Education Course in Primary Education; training to 
strengthen the primary schools inspectorate; and 
curriculum development, including the production 
of support material for TAC Tutors. 

At its peak, the project involved 18 supplemented 
lecturers at teacher training colleges, and three fully- 
funded advisers supporting the inspectorate, plus 12 
British training awards per annum. TACs were not 
part of the original plan, but their establishment 
became one of the project’s most successful 
developments. In common with all education projects 
in Kenya, this project is monitored by a joint Kenyan- 


lence or because it has special resources which have 
been tailored to the needs of developing countries over 
a number of years. Key areas of concentration are, 


broadly: 

- teacher education, both 
in-service and _ pre-service. 
This lies at the centre of 
quality improvement. Little 
progress can be made in any 
attempt to improve the qual- 
ity of an education system 
without the support of 
skilled, professional, moti- 
vated teachers. Many coun- 
tries are now seeking to 
improve teacher motivation 
through the improvement of 
skills and _ professionalism, 
and the ODA’s emphasis is 
on providing teachers with 
the skills to carry forward 
their own development once 
a project has ended 

books and other infor- 


being of the children in 
whose hands the future of 
society lies. 

An example, which may 
receive greater emphasis in future, is” pre-school 
education, where young children are not only provided 
with educational experiences, but are fed and cared 
for, while their mothers receive a training in better 
nutrition and health care for their young children. 
One important spin-off from such projects is the 
freedom which the day-care or pre-school centre gives 
to older sisters, who are often kept away from school in 
order to look after younger brothers and sisters. 

But by far the majority of ODA education projects 
tend to concentrate on trying to improve the efficiency 
of education systems, including those institutions 
which — like distance learning colleges and universities 
— provide educational opportunities for those outside 
the system. Whatever is provided is specific to the 
detailed needs and requirements of the country 
concerned, but Britain has certain areas of advantage 
which arise from its own internal educational exper- 


A visiting British lecturer 
in microbiology working 
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British Project Monitoring Group, and is reviewed 
jointly by British and Kenyan experts. most skilful and_ highly 


mation media. Even the 


motivated teacher cannot 
succeed without a_ basic 
minimum supply of textbooks, and textbooks have 
been shown in many cases to be the most crucial factor 
affecting the quality of education. Yet this has been in 
many cases the major casualty of cuts in education 
budgets. The lack of books in classrooms and even 
bookshops and libraries throughout Africa and other 
parts of the world is hindering effective learning, and it 
is essential that ways are found of overcoming this, 
often through assisting the development of local 
publishing expertise. Britain is well placed to assist 
through the substantial experience, both in Britain and 
overseas, of the British publishing industry, and also to 
assist library development through the work overseas of 
the British Council 


NON-FORMAL EDUCATION PROJECT IN GHANA 


This is a project which assists a Ghanaian initiative 
under the Programme of Action to Mitigate the Social 
Costs of Adjustment (PAMSCAD) to establish literacy 
projects in two regions — Apam in the South, and 
Bolgatanga in the North. These two regions have FM 
radio stations which will broadcast material as part of 
the literacy programmes. The project will assist in the 
development of written and broadcast materials and 
the training of writers and trainers. Involved in the 
project are Ghanaian material writers and literacy 
trainers, the Non-formal Education Division of the 
Ministry of Education and consultants from the 
International Extension College. The project focuses 
on literacy training for poor, rural people. Within the 
first year, 2,000 people (most of them women) were 
attending literacy classes. | 


II 


~ curriculum development 


and materials writing. 
Curricular and _ teaching 
materials must adapt to 


changing circumstances for 
education to be effective. 
Moreover, improvement in 
curriculum development 
assists teacher development 
through providing a mean- 
ingful focus for teacher 


Slum in Indore, In@ia, 
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INDORE SLUM IMPROVEMENT PROJECT, INDIA 


The Indore Slum Improvement Project is one of five 


projects planned to help improve the quality of life in 


the towns and cities of India. The main objectives are 
improvements in physical living and health standards, 
literacy and basic education for poor urban families, 
increases in income levels and integration of slums 
into economic and social networks. Community 
development, through strengthening of key 
institutions, is an important feature of all five _ 
schemes. In Indore, 161 slum areas will have basic 
infrastructure improved and a further 183 will have 
the level of health and socio-economic services 
enhanced by education programmes such as nursery 
schools and adult and non-formal education. The 
ODA’s contribution to the Indore project is £14.35 
million over five years, nearly 5 per cent of which will 
be spent on educational services. 


- the provision of English 
language training. This has 
become a vital area now 
that English is seen as the 
language of international 


commerce and higher 
learning, particularly in 
science, technology and 
medicine. University dep- 


artments of applied linguis- 
tics in Britain lead the 
world in the research and 
practice of the teaching of 
language, and_ especially 
English as both a foreign 
and second language. In 
addition, the British Coun- 
cil plays an important co- 
ordinating role 

the provision of key 


materials, including equipment. Teaching materials are 
of key importance, especially in the teaching of the 
sciences and technology, whether through low-cost, 
self-help science laboratories, equipment for rural 


training and through encouraging the professionalism 
and motivation of practising teachers by involving 


them in these activities. Britain has a wealth of 
successful experience in this field, both in the UK and 
overseas 

_ support for examination systems and other forms 
of assessment. Examinations are a crucial indicator 
and often a determinant of quality in education. Public 
confidence in every form of assessment is a vital 
element in running and maintaining an_ effective 
education system, and an inadequate assessment system 
can have dire consequences for education by negating 
the impact of curriculum development and _ providing 
inappropriate objectives. The experience of British 
examination boards in running efficient systems of 
education is viewed as a model and source of assistance 
in many developing countries 

- improvements in the management of systems and 
institutions, including educational planning and the 
stimulation of relevant local research to underpin and 
inform successful decision-making. British local 
education authorities, universities and other 
institutions have a wealth of skills and experience to 
offer in these fields 

_ the training of scientists, technologists, and 
technicians. These represent key shortage areas in most 
countries’ pools of human resources. Britain has much 


to offer at all levels from school to university / 
polytechnic 
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IMPROVING STUDENT PERFORMANCE IN THE KEY 
SUBJECTS IN LESOTHO SCHOOLS . 


The joint Government of Lesotho/ODA Education — 
Sector Review in 1986 proposed the establishment of 
a Secondary Schools Project to improve student per- _ 
formance in the core subject areas of English, maths 
and science. The project was approved in May 1986 
and concentrates teams of three teachers in three 
schools. : 
The objectives are to improve student 
performance in the core subject areas of English, 
maths and science and to raise the motivation and 
skill levels of Basotho teachers in these subjects. 
The teachers exercise a broad advisory function in 
six satellite schools associated with each base school. 
The nine teachers, now called co-ordinators, were 
recruited in 1986. The Government of Lesotho have 
agreed to create posts for counterpart staff during the 


second contract of the co-ordinators. 


schools or specialised research equipment — for 
universities. Britain has an international reputation for 
the educational use of science and other equipment, 
including microcomputers in an educational setting, 
and for the development and use of low-cost 
improvised equipment 

- distance learning. Whilst teaching through corre- 
spondence, radio, cassettes 
and television allied to 
published material is not as 
cheap as many believe, it has 
been used cost-effectively in 
a number of fields. In the 
experience of the Open 
University, Open College, 
National/ International Ex- 
tension College, the BBC 
and other institutions, 
Britain has a comparative 
advantage in this field. With 
an increased financial pre- 
mium on school and univer- 
sity buildings combined with 


difficulties in meeting needs and the ODA. 


Afghan students sitting 
examinations in a refugee camp 
near Peshawar, Pakistan. 


for more well-trained teachers, this is likely to be an 
area of increasing emphasis in future, particularly 
given the significant improvements in communications 
in many parts of the world. Britain’s support for 
distance teaching and the Commonwealth of Learning 
in particular is described later 

) primary methodology. In many developing coun- 
tries teaching at primary school level still tends to be 


based on rote-learning, recitation, and the copying of 


texts. With its experience of active, learner-centred 
methodology Britain has a considerable comparative 
advantage over many other countries 

© adult education and literacy training. With so many 
adults in developing countries lacking in their school 
education, the development of school systems on their 


RANFURLY LIBRARY SERVICE (RLS) 


RLS is a book aid charity focusing on developing 
countries. It provides books requested by educational 
institutions, libraries and disadvantaged communities 
experiencing acute book shortages. RLS does this by 
using the vast resource of surplus books in Britain and 
by raising funds for essential book purchases. 


One major project undertaken by the RLS has 
been the Textbooks for Africa Project (TAP) which is 
designed to send no longer needed ‘O’ level 
textbooks from Britain to schools in Africa. This has 
been very successful so far, with over 350,000 books 
sent to 16 countries. RLS have been helped in this 
project by the British Council, Rotary International 


own is not enough. There is a huge need among adults 
for all kinds of skill, including literacy 

“ improvements to buildings linked to the above. 
Britain does not provide very much in the way of 
capital building in the education field, but occasionally 
it does provide school and other buildings that are 
appropriate to local conditions. 

Some projects within 
the above priority areas con- 
centrate on a single insti- 
tution. This is especially true 
where the emphasis is on 
improving the quality and 
quantity of education across 
all subjects by focusing on 
improving the curriculum 
and the quality of teaching 
by providing better teaching 
materials, training and other 
forms of support. In other 
cases, the emphasis may be 
on a national project invol- 
ving just one subject such as 
English across the whole 
secondary school system. 

Many of the ODA’s 
educational projects concentrate on science and 
technology, including technical education. Where 
English is important as a medium of instruction or 
communication it is also included as a key area for 
concentration, usually at secondary level and upwards 
in Commonwealth countries, and at tertiary level in 
many countries where it is used principally as a 
medium for the acquisition of scientific and 
technological subjects. 

In many areas, particularly in Africa, shortages of 
books and information are a substantial hindrance to 
the acquisition of knowledge at all levels. For many 
years the ODA has funded presentations of books and 
other materials to key institutions throughout the 
developing world and supported library development, 
while additionally it has funded major school textbook 
production and distribution projects in a number of 
countries. 

More recently, a policy has been developed to treat 
books and libraries as just one aspect of information 
provision, and to consider providing complementary 
access to other facilities such as electronically held data 
of importance to scientific and technological research 
and development. 

In support of World Bank initiatives the ODA is 
currently financing ‘Books Sector’ studies in three 
African countries: Kenya, Tanzania and Nigeria. The 
intention is to take a comprehensive overview of every 
aspect of book supply, production and use with a view 
to better focusing and co-ordinating donor assistance 
towards improving book supply at every level. 

Education opportunities for girls and women are 
inequitably limited in a great many countries, and 
many governments and donors are searching for ways 
of improving access. ‘The problems are manifold and 
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SWAZILAND COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


| The ODA has supported this important source of both 
technician and craft training for a number of years. 

| Currently, this is through the provision of 
supplemented British personnel as Heads of 
Department, together with a small consultancy input 
and training in Britain. However, a larger support 
project based on a technical co-operation link with a 
British institution is planned, to a value of over 
£600,000 over three years. 


complex, but wider knowledge of the root causes of 
inequality of access and progress is required if 
educationists re to understand how to improve the 
situation. Action on tailoring projects to give more 
support to women exists at a number of levels in the 
ODA, and on the education side a study has been 
commissioned to explore the barriers to female 
participation in schooling in a representative number 
of countries. 

Overall, the ODA’s approach to _ educational 
development emphasises the improvement of quality 
through building on existing facilities and institutions. 
It is complementary to the programmes of other aid 
donors, and it starts from the stated preferences of the 
recipient government. It identifies key subjects such as 
mathematics, science, technology and English as a 
medium of instruction and communication within a 
context of national skills development requirements. It 
also seeks to improve the access of the disadvantaged to 
educational opportunity, using non-formal approaches 
where appropriate. Where possible it involves inter- 
disciplinary collaboration in projects, particularly 
where health and the environment are concerned, and 
especially where these help to alleviate poverty. 


How the ODA delivers educational aid 


The ODA’s programme managers are the geographical 
desk officers who are primarily responsible for all 
bilateral programmes within their allocated countries. 
The programme manager’s key reference point for 
educational aid is the professional education adviser. 


A school set up in British- 
funded ships’ containers in 
the KTC squatter area near 
Capetown, South Africa. 
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Professional advisers are selected at mid-career to join 
the ODA’s permanent staff and they provide continuity 
and a professional overview of country programmes. 
The present team collectively bring to bear experience 
at every level of teaching from primary to polytechnic 
and university, educational planning and _ public 
administration and economics, science education, 


‘EDUCATIONAL SUPPORT FOR THE | 
DISADVANTAGED IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Education is the main focus of Britain’s rapidly — 
expanding programme (begun in 1979) of assistance 
to black South Africans. The ODA’s assistance is 
centred on improving the quality of education — 
available to black South Africans, and is targeted - 
principally on non-formal teacher training initiatives, 
particularly in maths, science and English. In 1990 the 
ODA expects to provide approximately 1,000 training 
awards for black South Africans in-country and in 
Britain. British aid is not channelled through the. 
South African Government, but direct to non- 
governmental organisations and to individuals. 


English language teaching, technical education, 
teacher training, distance learning, and _ adult 
education. They share experience in the South Pacific, 
Caribbean, East and South Asia, Latin America, and 
every major area of Africa. 


NIGERIA: THE FOUR POLYTECHNICS PROJECT 


This project aims to improve the teaching of practical 
subjects in four Nigerian polytechnics by means of 
training workshops in technology teaching, equip- 
ment installation and commissioning, technical __ 
teacher training and learning materials development. 
The workshops are supported by short-term British 
consultancies, provision of spare parts and equip- 
ment, British training and books. Total cost of the 
British input from 1989 to 1994 will be £1.46 million. 
The project is being implemented through the 
Nigerian Board for Technical Education and involves 
the participation of two British polytechnics at 
Huddersfield and Bristol. ae 
This is one of a number of projects funded by the — 
ODA which variously support strengthening of the _ 
Nigerian Board for Technical Education, polytechnic 
management and polytechnic equipment __ 
maintenance. 


The ODA’s education advisers maintain a 
professional overview of all bilateral education aid, and 
wherever possible they do this in partnership with the 
representatives of local ministries of education. They 
advise the ODA’s programme managers in the London 
and East Kilbride offices and where appropriate in the 
Development Divisions overseas. It is their task to 
identify, appraise projects and monitor them on the 
ground by visits and by constantly keeping in touch 


ENGLISH FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES (ESP) IN BRAZIL 


This project aimed to improve English usage among 
Brazilian technicians, researchers and science 
teachers, by raising the professional abilities of 
teachers of English in federal universities and federal 
technical schools. 

Through national and local seminars and 
intensive courses run by a newly established project 
resources centre at the Catholic University of Sao 
Paulo, teachers from 23 federal universities and 19 
federal technical colleges were encouraged to adapt 
and produce their own ESP teaching materials. Two 
British ELT specialists worked on the project from 
1980-89, and participated fully in the continuing 
process of project evaluation. 

The work of the project is proving to be 
sustainable — with the network of contacts, courses, 
resources and publications continuing to flourish 
following official termination of ODA involvement 
in 1989. 


- 


with their progress through written and oral reports. 
Theirs is essentially a policy role, and they leave much 
of the detail to the field managers the ODA appoints to 
look after the day-to-day running of the projects. The 
British Council, with its extensive network of overseas 
offices, is the ODA’s major field manager, and its staff 


work closely with education 
valuable insights into _ local 
developments overseas. 

Virtually all bilateral education aid is project-based, 
drawing on a wide range of resources which include 
long-term experts, teachers, teacher trainers and 
librarians provided by the British volunteer organ- 
isations, consultants, institutional links, opportunities 
for training in Britain or other developing countries, 
equipment, buildings, and the provision of infor- 


advisers, providing 
conditions and 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING (ELT) SUPPORT 
IN TANZANIA 


Whilst Swahili is Tanzania’s official language, English 
is the medium of instruction in secondary and tertiary 
education. This £4.5 million project covering the five- 
year period 1986 to 1991 concentrates on improving 
the teaching of English in the majority of government 
and private secondary schools in mainland Tanzania 
through: (a) an intensive reading programme, 
supported by in-service training and books; 

(b) upgrading pre-service training at Dar es Salam 
University; and (c) the co-ordinated development of 
locally produced materials through teacher 
development meetings. (There is a parallel ODA- 
sponsored project in Zanzibar.) The major ODA 
contributions are (a) British training of trainers 

(b) ten British specialist advisers and (c) £1 million of 
books. The project is being implemented through a 
Tanzanian task force, chaired by the Chief Inspector 
of Schools. 


mation, including books. Projects are developed from 
a standardised logical framework accompanied by a 
project document which indicates the time-frame for 
the project, its cost, and the contributions from both 
the ODA and the overseas government. 

This approach represents a considerable change in 


TEXTBOOKS FOR JAMAICA 


Under this six-year project, which began in 1987, 
over one million books covering the whole range of 
secondary school subject areas will be distributed to 
170 secondary schools in Jamaica through the 
establishment of rental systems. In addition to the 


distribution of books there will be a programme of 
teacher training for 4,000 secondary teachers 
annually, This will include a course in textbook use. 
Other components of the project, which will cost 
nearly £9 million, are a textbook development 
programme for the less able, a research monitoring 
and development programme and a teachers’ college 
tutors’ training programme. 


technique as the ODA has moved in recent years away 
from its former ‘programme-based’ approach to 
technical co-operation. The project format ensures a 
much tighter control over the direction of a particular 
piece of aid, and gives everyone concerned, from the 
designers of the project to those who implement and 
staff it, a clearer idea of whether work is proceeding on 
course and as planned. 

The field management of projects is a crucial part 
of ensuring their success. The ODA looks to the British 
Council and other organisations with experience in the 
field to manage most of its educational work on a 
contractual basis. The Council in particular has offices 
in many developing countries which are themselves 
partly financed by the ODA (see page 16), and so it has 
a valuable presence on the ground by which it is able to 
provide local knowledge and contacts, as well as 
organise consultancies, support long-term staff, supply 
books and other materials, and arrange courses and 
attachments at British institutions for local counterpart 
staff. 


British aid has supported 
the development of the 
Kenyatta University College 
Library, Nairobi, Kenya. 


a re a 
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ASSISTANCE TO CURRICULUM REFORM IN 
JORDAN 


This project is being undertaken in collaboration with 
the World Bank education sector loan to assist the 
fundamental education reform programme now 
being undertaken by the Jordanian Government as 
one of its major priorities. The curriculum reform 

as a whole is based on the new textbooks being 
developed through the new textbook publishing 
directorate which is being set up and assisted by 
British publishing expertise with arrangements co- 
ordinated by the Publishers Association under overall 
British Council management. Britain is also assisting 
through curriculum development and in-service 
training in s€ience, mathematics and (through a 
separate project) ELT. During the period 1989/1991, 
Britain will be providing through the project £800,000 
to fund three full-time specialists (two in publishing 
and one in science education), £200,000 of 
consultancy assistance, and 
£150,000 on training in 
Britain, besides smaller 
sums for the provision of 
books and equipment. 


INDONESIAN UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


The Directorate-General of 
Higher Education, which is 
responsible for the develop- 
ment of all university 
libraries in Indonesia, 
decided in 1987 to create a 
university resource network 
to make books and journals available on a national 
rather than on a local basis. At the heart of the 
network will be a national centre, at the University of 
Indonesia in Jakarta, responsible for maintaining 
national standards in university library databases and 
for enabling universities to access collections in other 
university libraries. The ODA has been asked to fund 
short-term consultancy visits to Indonesia by British 
automation experts, training for staff from the 
Directorate-General of Higher Education and the 
acquisition of appropriate British library software for 
adaptation to Indonesian needs. 


= Frame : “i 


In addition to technical co-operation projects 
planned on the model referred to above there is a fund 
for educational research commissioned by the ODA’s 
Education Division. The fund is not large enough to 
receive unsolicited applications from institutions or 
individuals and the commissioned research is directed 
towards the solutions of problems directly related to 
the aid programme, one recent study conducted by the 
University of London Institute of Education has 
involved investigating the potential for using 
broadcasting to support the teaching of English as a 
foreign or second language. 
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A further source of funding is the Higher 
Education Grant which the ODA provides to the 
Committee for International Cooperation in Higher 
Education (CICHE) for harnessing and encouraging 


BOOKS IN NIGERIA 


This study was conducted under World Bank auspices 
with funding from the ODA. The objective was to 
carry out a survey of all aspects of the books sector in 
Nigeria; provision, printing and production, to enable 
the Nigerian Government to formulate a books policy 
for education in concert with donor agencies. Various 
aspects were undertaken by representatives from the 
Publishers Association and the British Council, and 
included books provision in libraries (at schools, uni- 
versities and non-educational institutions); print and 
production capability; and distribution systems in 
three different areas. A conference to discuss the 
findings was held in 
February 1990. 

The Nigerian study was 
part of a wider sample study 
of various countries in 
Africa, and should there- 
fore produce results which 
will influence national and 
donor activity beyond the 
ODA, the World Bank, or 
Nigeria. 


at 


A VSO mechanical 
engineer instructing 
a teacher in lathe 
operation at the 
Technical Training 
Centre, Jogjakarta, 
Indonesia. 


the assistance of British 
universities and polytech- 
nics through — small-scale 
link arrangements and 
other activities in support 
of their counterparts in 
developing countries. The fund is managed by the 
British Council, and about £2 million per annum is 
used for operational purposes. These links are smaller, 
and separate from, the major institutional links which 
form parts of ODA bilateral projects in many countries, 
especially in the field of technical education. 

Further funding is available through the Low 
Priced Books Scheme currently supported at the level 
of £1.2 million per year. This scheme enables British 
publishers to make available subsidised student edi- 
tions of popular British textbooks through booksellers 
in a selected number of developing countries. The 
books have a distinctive binding, and are aimed at post- 
school students who would otherwise not be able to 
afford to own copies of key texts. The scheme has just 
been revised to give it a sharper focus to concentrate 
On poorer countries, and to cover subjects closely 
related to ODA subject priorities. 

One further major source of aid funds for 
educational purposes is the ODA’s contribution to the 
core funding for the British Council (some £23 million 
in 1988-89). This is: used by the Council for a variety of 
purposes consistent with the aid programme, including 
the provision of British Council libraries and branch 


libraries, scholarships and 


Another important 
lecture tours a devel- FACTORS AFFECTING FEMALE PARTICIPATION IN area of support to educa- 
opin = : 
ae phe sees n ae EDUCATION tion is that of the volunteer 

Ss exten- AWisati 
lon, organisations, the largest 
sive network of overseas A study has been commissioned from the Bees x WVoluntar as 
offices provides the ODA International Education Unit, University of Hull, on Soe (VSO) These 
with useful data on local the social, economic, religious and other factors influ- | a ji fone } : 
edicacneanc. other encing the degree of female participation (as teachers SD) ees a 


developments, as well as 
information about the 


and students) in formal education institutions in six school classroom, __ the 
developing countries. The intention behind the study teacher training college, 


is that it should provide information that govern- and the library. In some 
work of other aid donors, ments and aid donors will be able to take into account countries volunteers oper- 
some of whom - like the in designing future educational projects with a view to ate as integral elements in 
ODA - employ the Council improving the levels of female participation where it larger ODA-funded _ pro- 
on a contractual basis to lags behind that of males. The main thrust is towards jects. 
provide field management broad general education at school, college and ~The ODA’s support for 
for technical co-operation tertiary level. The primary focus will be at school level alternative forms of edu- 


projects. See Annex 6 on with an emphasis on early childhood. 


page 38 for Summary of 
Payments to the British Council in 1988-89. 

Perhaps the most significant area of activity outside 
normal bilateral aid is the Joint Funding Scheme (JFS), 
popularly known as the Pound-for-Pound Scheme. 
Under this, British non-governmental organisations 
(NGOs) are encouraged to put forward to the ODA 
proposals for the joint funding of projects in 
developing countries. It is not possible to quantify how 
much of the £20 million to be spent next year by the 
ODA will be used for educational projects, but it will be 
a substantial sum. A large proportion of the projects 
concentrate on literacy and other programmes of 
continuing education for disadvantaged adults, and all 
the projects deliver this support at the grassroots level. 


The ODA has funded the work of the 
Handicapped Education and Research Unit at 
the City of London Polytechnic. Low-cost aids 
can be copied very cheaply in developing 
countries using local skills, tools and materials. 


cation is long-standing and 
substantial. As a part of 


VUREAS HIGH SCHOOL, AMBAE, VANUATU 


In 1985, Vureas High School was seriously damaged by 
hurricane force winds. The ODA was initially asked to 
make good the damage but, after discussion with the 
Vanuatu Government, a project was designed which 
went well beyond simple repair and restoration. With 
grant aid funds of £1 million the Vanuatu Government 
was able to build a co-educational junior secondary 
boarding school for 280 students, which combined 
repaired and restored buildings with totally new ones. 
The school’s 1988 performance in the junior second- 
ary leaving examination compared very favourably 
with results from schools on other islands in Vanuatu. 


Vureas High School, Vanuatu. 


Commonwealth co-operation, Britain is a_ leading 
contributor to the Commonwealth of Learning (COL), 
an institution established in 1988 following the 
Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting 
(CHOGM) in Vancouver. With a pledge of up to £2 
million over the first five years for the COL’s 
Information Service at Britain’s Open University in 
addition to a stated willingness to respond bilaterally to 
specific initiatives stimulated by the COL as it develops, 
Britain has affirmed its long-standing commitment to 
distance learning as an alternative delivery system. 
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Past and present bilateral initiatives in the distance 
learning field include support for distance learning at 
school and post-school level in Lesotho, Zambia, 
Malawi, Kenya, Ethiopia, Sri Lanka, Indonesia, India, 
and the Allama Iqbal Open University in Pakistan 
extending over nearly a decade. British expertise and 
hardware have played a major part in the development 
of the Indira Gandhi National Open University, and 
recent support has been given through the COL to 


THE PROJECT CYCLE 


The project cycle involves the following processes: 


problem identification 


appraisal of (2) 


project design 


Ov p® 09 NO oe 


appraisal of (4) 


exploratory studies in Tanzania and Bangladesh aimed 
at setting up distance universities. This area will 
continue to be a priority, especially in the development 
of distance learning courses aimed at upgrading 
professionals improving their work-related skills. 


ACADEMIC LINKS WITH CHINA 


The Committee for International Cooperation in 
Higher Education has a brief from the ODA which 
covers all developing countries. The Committee 
provides advice to British Council Representatives 
overseas on the establishment of links between higher 
education institutions in developing countries and the 
higher education sector in Britain. Most of the links 


which are established have as their main aim one of 
the following: institutional development; staff 
development; institutional management 
improvement; training of technical staff; course and 
curriculum development; community work; 
technology transfer; research collaboration. 

In 1989, there were 62 links between institutions 
in China and institutions in Britain maintained at a 
cost of nearly £170,000. 


The British resource 

British support to education overseas is heavily under- 
pinned by the educational resource within Britain. The 
support is both institutional and personal; the 
institutional element provides both training for key 
overseas personnel and a reservoir of consultancy 
advice deployable in overseas projects. The personal 
resource consists of individual experts across a range of 
experience and skills who are willing to serve overseas 
for periods of one year and upwards as leaders in key 
projects. With an emphasis increasingly on institutional 
development, the existence of British university and 
polytechnic departments, local education authorities 
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strategy and programme formulation/ project proposals 


ans Division 
and education al 


months of each year travelli 
his remit mainly in south and 


6a projectimplementation 


6b project monitoring and formati 


7 project summative evaluation | 


ON 


change of strategy and programme. 


and other institutions willing to establish long-term 
links with key institutions overseas is of crucial 
importance. 

The development of the British institutional 
resource clearly depends on an element of continuity. 
There are about 15-20 departments of education 
and/or linguistics in British universities, polytechnics 
and institutes of higher education which provide 
courses specially suited to the needs of senior staff 
from developing countries. The ODA, in close 
collaboration with the British Council, which 
undertakes placement on behalf of the ODA, ensures 
that these departments are provided with a stream of 
trainees who both benefit from the courses offered and 
in turn keep the staff concerned in touch with the 
latest developments and issues in a wide range of 
overseas countries. This process generates an 
institutional capacity to provide consultancy advice and 
in-country training overseas which the ODA, again 
through the British Council, is able to exploit. 

While the range of specialisms is broad, it is 
possible to single out specific areas where Britain has 
significant strengths and where the British resource is 


British teacher with students at 
the British Council headquarters 
Cairo, a major teaching centre. 


? 


Women’s literacy class run by 
a local NGO under the Joint 
Funding Scheme, Bangladesh. 


able to support the key requirements of overseas 
countries. 


Teacher education, curriculum development 
and materials writing 


Schools of education at a number of British 
universities, polytechnics and colleges are able to 
provide courses in English language training, science 
and mathematics education, educational adminis- 
tration, and a range of related courses. The provision 
of technical teacher training in developing countries 
with its relevance to curriculum development is also 
provided by a number of specialist institutions, most of 
which have staff members dealing exclusively with 
overseas work. 


‘FEED THE MINDS’: A JOINT FUNDING SCHEME 
PROJECT IN SIERRA LEONE 


_ The ODA is joining with ‘Feed the Minds’ in a £10,000 
project to provide a generator for the Provincial 
Literature Bureau and Bunumbu Press, Bo, Sierra 
Leone. Under joint funding 
arrangements both parties will 


UGANDA SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 


PE 


English Language Training (ELT) 

Britain leads the world in applied linguistics and ELT. 
There are about ten major linguistics departments in 
the country, all offering various types of ELT courses at 
various levels from diploma to PhD and a number of 
highly specialised English language schools. They are 
backed by a considerable fund of overseas experience 
within the British Council and among the many highly 
experienced English language staff and contract 
officers it employs overseas. 


ENGLISH FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES (ESP) CENTRE, 
ALEXANDRIA UNIVERSITY, EGYPT 


This is an example of a university project that includes 
the services of VSO volunteers separately contracted 
to the recipient government. The aim of the project as 
a whole is to develop the ESP Centre of Alexandria 
University as a national centre to assist Egyptian 
universities and higher institutes of technology in 
planning and developing their own ESP provision, 
besides serving Alexandria University’s own needs in 
supporting English as the medium of instruction for 
science, technology and medicine. Assistance to other 
higher education establishments takes the form of 
advice, training and the dissemination of research and 
other information. Mansoura University and Benha 
Higher Institute of Technology are examples of 
establishments receiving assistance in this way. Both 
employ VSO volunteers as English language 
instructors. The assistance 
provided through ODA project 


contribute £5,000. funds enables these volunteers 
The Provincial Literature EDUCATIONAL PROJECT: MOBILE MAINTENANCE to play a full part in this 
Bureau and Bunumbu Press date UNIT development. 


from 1946, and assist in 
establishing literacy campaigns 


This project, managed by VSO and financially 


throughout the country. They 
publish materials about health, 
sanitation, folk tales, history and 
other topics. 

Their great need has been 
for a reliable electricity supply, 
which will be assured if the 
generator is purchased under the 
JES by the ODA and ‘Feed the 
Minds’. 


supported from ODA bilateral funds, involves three <a 


volunteers manning a mobile workshop. The team 
visit schools, teacher training institutions, technical 


colleges and other educational establishments in In 
departments of adult edu- 


cation in different parts of 


Uganda to repair science equipment, to ascertain 
future needs for equipment that can be manufactured 


in Uganda by the Scientific and Technical Educational the 


Project Unit, and to provide training in the use and 
maintenance of equipment. The project operates in 
tandem with British support to the Institute for 
Teacher Education and national teachers’ colleges for 
teacher-training in science, maths and English, which, 
as one aspect, involves £45,000 of support for VSO 
volunteers employed by these education 
establishments. 


studying in 


Adult education 


addition to university 


country, the British 


Association for Literacy in 
Development (BALID) runs 
an Easter vacation course for 
selected trainees who are 


Britain. This 
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gives adult educators from overseas the chance to meet 
each other and the _ British adult education 
constituency. The Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit 
in London provides a fund of information on UK- 
based adult literacy and basic skills education. 


A VSO high school teacher in 
Papua New Guinea teaching 


<= 
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Distance education 


The information service of the Commonwealth of 


Learning is funded by the British Government at the 
British Open University at Milton Keynes, and this 
provides a world-wide service, with emphasis on the 
Commonwealth, providing information about distance 
learning courses and related literature. Other sources 
of expertise in distance education include the 
International Extension College, the Open College 
and several institutions providing open learning as one 
of their facilities. 


Volunteer organisations 


One important element of the British resource is 
volunteer organisations, which provide key staff at the 
junior level and enable those staff to acquire the kind 
of experience that leads many to become more senior 
experts at a later date. Many of today’s senior field staff 
are former volunteers who have upgraded their 
qualifications and developed their early classroom 
experience to become curriculum deve lopers, 
education planners, teacher trainers, and advisers of 


other kinds. The ODA develops this cadre of 


committed individuals by providing Education 
Development Awards to enable key staff, including 
successful volunteers, to improve their academic 
qualifications and experience in Britain’ before 
returning to the field. 


Higher education interchange 


Outside the discipline of education, a substantial num- 
ber of British university and polytechnic departments 
operate link arrangements with their counterparts in 
developing countries from Algeria to Zimbabwe. Links 
funded by the ODA’s Education Division through the 
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"| design through local examples. 


— information and abet ono: at the — 
International Centre for Distance aa at the | 


the academic aredis whe arent institutions ig 
give to the qualifications they hold. . 


Higher Education Group of the British Council 
operate over virtually all scientific and technological 
disciplines involving British university and polytechnic 
departments. More substantial links, funded directly 
from the ODA’s technical co-operation programme, 
exist between a range of British institutions and their 
counterparts in developing countries. 


Technical education 


By using Britain’s technological universities, polytech- 
nics, institutes of higher education and colleges of 
further education (over 700 in all), a very compre- 
hensive coverage of technical subjects is possible at the 
technologist, technician and craft levels. Many of the 
staff have long experience of consultancy work for 
institutions overseas and are able to offer courses 
designed for specific institutional needs. 


An satearated functional 
literacy project run by 
Pakistan’s Allama Iqbal _ 
Open University aims to 
bring women and girls to. 
primary level in both 
literacy and numeracy. 


THE NORTH HERTFORDSHIRE DIVISIONAL 
EDUCATION OFFICE AND THE ST HELENA 
EDUCATION SERVICE > 


In 1986 the ODA approved a project to build a new 
secondary school on the South Atlantic Island 
Dependency of St Helena. This provided the Oppor- 
tunity to rationalise existing school facilities and 
create a three-tier education system based on a first, 
middle and secondary model. To assist with the 
transformation, a link was established with the North 


Hertfordshire Divisional Education Office which 
operates a similar set-up. Advice has been provided 
through short-term consultancies by experienced 
head teachers and administrators from North 
Hertfordshire and their participation at recruitment 
boards. Attachments for St Helena teachers have been 
arranged at North Hertfordshire schools. The highly 
efficient Hertfordshire education procurement 
services are used for consumable and durable school 

“ supplies and equipment and to secure the services of 

~ staff from North Hertfordshire schools on 
secondment and at short notice. 


Monitoring and evaluation 


As in all areas of aid activity, the monitoring and 
evaluation of projects is an integral part of their oper- 
ation. Education advisers routinely monitor projects to 
check that they are achieving their stated objectives 
and wherever possible they do this in partnership with 
representatives of the local ministry of education. 
Where necessary they recommend alterations to fit 
changing circumstances or to put a project back on 
course, if things have started to go wrong. Advisory 
visits are normally regular, and are frequently supple- 
mented by visits from consultants briefed to report 
back to the ODA. Many such consultants are drawn 
from British institutions, including private sector com- 
panies, universities, polytechnics, colleges, institutes, 
publishers, local authorities, and the British Council. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF POLICY-RELATED EDUCATION 
DOCUMENTS, SELECTED COUNTRIES IN AFRICA, 
ASIA, THE CARIBBEAN AND THE PACIFIC 


The impetus for this bibliography arose out of an 
awareness that overseas students on advanced 
education courses in this country were having 
difficulty in tracing the primary source material so 
necessary to the successful completion of their 
dissertations. The first bibliography was prepared at 
the University of London Institute of Education and 
published in 1984. It included locations in Britain 
where the listed material is held. It was updated and 
extended in 1988 with considerable help in staffing 
and resources from the School of Education, 
University of Leeds and the original compiler, Mrs 
Diana Clayton. It was published by the University of 
Leeds School of Education in two volumes with the 
assistance of a grant from the ODA. 


A SPECIAL COURSE FOR NAMIBIANS 


For a number of years prior to Namibian 
Independence, a specially designed course was run by 
the Bell School of Languages in Saffron Walden, the 
Selly Oak Colleges in Birmingham and Moray House 
College of Education in Edinburgh. This three-part 
course enabled Namibian refugees with relatively little 
teaching experience to move through a number of 
Stages culminating in the award of a Diploma in the 
Teaching of English Overseas awarded by Moray 
House. Selected students continued beyond this to 
take degrees in related subjects. This carefully 
designed course ran throughout most of the 1980s, 
and facilitated the systematic build-up of a cadre of 
future inspectors and teacher trainers with specialist 
ELT skills ready to take their places in the education 
system of independent Namibia. 


BRITISH ADULT LITERACY IN DEVELOPMENT 


For the past few years this small NGO has held a course 
for overseas educationists already studying in this 
country on aspects of literacy work in developing 
countries. The courses are funded by the ODA. The 
1989 course, ‘Development, Literacy and Change’ was 
held at Westfield College, University of Reading, from 
29 March to 3 April. About 45 people attended, selec- 
tion being made mainly from applicants already in this 
country under the TCTP. Study groups covered Super- 
vision and Counselling; Women in Development; 
Practical Literacy; Listening, Learning and Planning; 
Adult Learning; and Effective Communication. Plenary 
sessions covered Educational Purposes in Rural 
Development; Cultural Context and Literacy; Political 
Economy of Development, Economic Constraints; 
Women’s Work and Development and Relevance of 
Western Training to Developing Countries. 


Occasionally a full-scale evaluation of an overseas 
project will be undertaken by the ODA’s own 
Evaluation Department with an in-depth study of the 
project or programme and a report to the ODA’s 
Projects and Evaluation Committee. See Annex 7 on 
page 38 for Evaluations of Education and Training 
undertaken by the ODA 1983-1988. 

One major difficulty in evaluating the effectiveness 
of education projects is the long time span needed. 
Institutional development can take place within as little 
as a five-year time span, in that it is possible to 
strengthen a university department, develop the staff at 
a ministry’s educational planning unit or produce a 
range of effective textbooks over that span of time. But 
the effects of such processes, in terms of the 
production of graduates, more efficient schools, or 
pupils with a higher order of skills will inevitably take 
substantially longer. It is the difficulty of isolating and 
measuring the effectiveness of education that makes it 
impossible to assert categorically whether enhanced 
educational facilities are a prerequisite for, or a result 
of, rapid and successful development. 
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Science teacher using materials she learned to 
prepare under the Aga Khan Foundation- 
funded School Improvement Project, Pakistan. 


Jean-Luc Ray 


Nevertheless, the ODA is establishing a series of 
baseline studies designed to ensure the effectiveness of 
selected projects. These are designed to establish in 
educational terms how effective a particular project 
has been in reaching its own stated objectives by 
documenting educational indicators before and after 
the development of the projects. Current examples 
concerned with the effectiveness of ELT are under way 
in Guinea and Nepal. Forthcoming evaluation work 
may look at the field management of educational 
projects. 


Links with other donors 


The need to ensure close 
liaison not only with reci- 


equipment is being mounted by the UNDP, this b 
directed at the Technical Education Board and 


Directorate of Technical Education with UNES¢ 
acting as the implementing agency. Many of the 
teachers in the polytechnics have hadno formal = 
pedagogical training and there is also a greatdemand  _ 
for pre-service training of new recruits. Allsuch 
training had ceased when the project started andthe 
ODA’s contribution has been to assist in building up a 
new Technical Teacher Training College in Dhaka. 

This is now fully operational with five resident — 
specialists supplied from Britain, a training __ 
programme for the Bangladeshi staff and teaching 
equipment to the value of over one million pounds. — 


the annual meetings of the Donors to African 
Education and their Task Force working groups all 
provide excellent opportunities for information 
exchange and collaboration. 


Conclusion 


Assistance to education in 


pient governments but with 
other donors is essential if 
British education aid is to 
complement rather than 
duplicate the efforts of 
others. Liaison is  under- 
taken through many mech- 


anisms, formal and _ in- 
formal. 

At the country level, 
education advisers often 


visit the permanent offices 
of UNDP, the World Bank, 
and the European Com- 
munity (EC), where they 
exist in-country. Meetings 
with the identification and 
appraisal missions of other 


UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE AND UNIVERSITY 
OF ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY, PESHAWAR, 
PAKISTAN 


In 1985 the development of a programme of university 
links became a priority for the ODA’s aid to education 
in Pakistan. Through the establishment of these links, 
departments at universities throughout Pakistan will 
be strengthened, and these in turn will produce the 
manpower necessary for development. An example of 
such a link is one established between the University 
of Strathclyde and the University of Engineering and 
Technology in Peshawar. Under the link arrangement 
£450,000 will be spent over five years on staff 
exchanges and training, equipment and books, with 
the objective of establishing masters programmes in 
electrical power engineering and soil and water 
resource management. Once established these courses 
will provide skills which will complement other ODA- 
funded activities in Pakistan. 


developing countries is a 
complex activity involving 
innumerable — relationships: 
between individuals, groups, 
institutions, organisations, 
ministries and governments. 
It is important to remember 
that at the end of all this is 
the individual child or adult 
learner, seeking knowledge 
and skills that he or she can 
apply to a range of situa- 
tions and experiences in 
order to enjoy a better life 
and contribute more effec- 
tively to his or her society. 

It is difficult to predict 
trends over the coming 


donors in the field also offer 
Opportunities for develop- 
ing collaborative approaches to projects. 

There are also more formalised opportunities for 
contact through various institutional conferences and 
working groups. The _ triennial meetings of 
Commonwealth Education Ministers, the International 
Working Group on Education which meets at. the 
offices of the International Institute for Educational 
Planning in Paris, the ] /2-yearly meetings of European 
Donors to Education hosted by one of the members, 


oe 


decade, but it is certain that 
educational development in 
all countries will be affected by world economic trends, 
including the debt situation. There will inevitably be 
pressure to expand basic education, including facilities 
for adults, and the questions of quality and relevance 
are bound to arise in different forms. The provision of 
learning materials, and particularly books, will be a 
major issue, as will the use of distance-teaching 
methods as a means of reaching more learners, 
including adults seeking skills upgrading. 


> 


AMES POLYTECHNICS 


KENYA AND T 


_ An ODA-funded link programme has been in 
__ operation for several years between the Kenya 
__ Polytechnic, Nairobi, and Thames Polytechnic in 
_ London. A considerable number of consultancy visits 
to Kenya by British staff have been complemented by 
training of Kenyan counterparts in Britain. Teaching 
- €quipment has also been supplied, particularly in the 
_fieldofcomputing, 

__ The curriculum development made possible by. 
this link has led to much closer co-operation with 
local industry with much better prospects for the 
polytechnic graduates. Furthermore the Kenyan staff 
are now able to carry out some consultancy work, and _ 
thus augment the local recurrent budget. 


In specialised areas there will be continued need 
for English language training, especially for those 
needing the language for industrial, commercial and 
technological development. In middle-income 
countries computers can be expected to feature more 
frequently, though their widespread introduction must 
be treated with great caution. Science, technology and 
the technical subjects will continue as high priorities. 


Principal with students at the Institute of 
Further Education, Grenada; information 
technology is important but needs to be 

introduced with caution. 


The success or failure of a country’s education 
system depends ultimately on the resources that the 
country allocates to it and the skill with which these 
resources are used at all levels. Nevertheless, donor aid, 
whilst normally only a small fraction of the overall 
education budget in any particular country, because of 
its emphasis and carefully planned, managed and 
monitored application at critical points of this system, 
can achieve a significant impact. British assistance to 
education in developing countries, in partnership with 
recipient government resources and action, can and 
does play a significant part in improving the quality of 
human life which is the ultimate aim of all aid. 


EUROPEAN DONORS OF AID TO EDUCATION 


In 1986 the ODA invited educationists in the donor 
agencies of European countries and the EC 
Commission in Brussels to a conference held at the 
ODA in London in order to enable the agencies to 
exchange notes and, where possible, collaborate in 
aid projects. The initial meeting proved a successful 
forum for discussion, and further meetings have been 
hosted by the Irish and Dutch Governments, with 
further meetings envisaged in Germany and other 
European countries. A pattern of meetings 
approximately every 18 months has now been 
established, with ad hoc meetings of special interest 
groups at intervals between the main meetings. One 
important consequence of the meetings has been that 
European bilateral donors have been able to forma 
much better idea of EC policy in the education and 
training field and to engage in dialogue with staff of 
the relevant section of the Commission in Brussels. 
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A student at a Zimbabwe technical college 
using British-supplied workshop machinery. 


TRAINING 


The importance of training 


While education provides the base on which the 
acquisition of skills is later built, training is the vehicle 
by which knowledge and 
experience are focused. It 
is the means by which we 
help to develop the human 
resource base in_ devel- 
oping countries by offering 
the opportunity to improve 
vocational or professional 
skills. 

Currentl® the British 
Government is providing 
about £127 million a year 
for the training of overseas 


study fellows (some 
24,000) mainly in_ this 
country. A small — very 


small — amount is also used 
to provide training in third 
(developing) countries. 
The ODA’s contribution to 
the above is about £93 


TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION TRAINING 
PROGRAMME (TCTP) 


Mr A is a middle-level lecturer in accountancy at a 
university. The ODA is supporting a training project 
with country B Ministry of Finance to upgrade the 
skills of government accountants. Mr A joined a 
course programme with a view to contributing to 
lower-level training courses on return home and 
preparing himself for a role as Adviser to Country B 
Minister of Finance. He is now Head of the Ministry’s 
Economic Anaylsis Unit and arguably one of the three 
or four most influential factors in managing the 
country’s economic recovery programme. His exper- 
ience in a combination of training and attachments 
has helped him computerise government accounts, 
reform the budgeting system and institute a system of 
expenditure control for major government 
departments. 


million (some 15,000 study fellows). The remainder 
covers schemes financed by the Diplomatic Wing of the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office, the Department of 
Education and Science, the Department of Trade and 
Industry and the British Council. A summary check list 
of these schemes is at Annex 4 on Page 36. 

The ODA also pays for training to take place within 
people’s own countries — ‘in-country training’ — but 
this is much more difficult to quantify as much of it 
goes on at an informal level. Moreover, a substantial 
amount is done as an integral part of the ODA’s Joint 
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Zimbabwean technician training 
at the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 


Funding Scheme with British non-governmental 
organisations, and includes literacy training, the 
support of rural development workers, and a host of 
other activities which improve human skills at the 
grassroots level in a variety of ways that do not conform 
to a stereotype or set pattern. 

The ODA’s main 
instrument for providing 
skills training is the Tech- 
nical Co-operation Train- 
ing Programme (TCTP). It 
is an integral part of the 
aid programme and_ has 
expanded substantially in 
recent years, from £60 
million (10,500 — study 
fellows) in 1986/87, to £81 
million (13,000 — study 
fellows) in 1989/90. 
Almost all such training is 
for those in government 
and public sector bodies. 


How training needs 
are identified 


Agreement between the 
ODA and an_ overseas 
government on the train- 
ing programme is obtained 
by means of a document 
known as the key sheet. This is developed through 
careful negotiation between the ODA - often through 
the British Council acting as agent - the British High 
Commission or Embassy overseas, and the appropriate 
department of the overseas government. Given the 
ODA’s policy of making support programmes specific 
to the needs of individual countries there is inevitably a 
wide variation in the emphasis of different keysheets. 

As far as possible training is linked to other British 
aid-supported projects and Section 1 of the keysheet 
addresses this. It provides not just for capital aid 
projects but for all projects from, for example, rural 
development to university links, including the training 
of counterparts. This training is part of the project’s 
initial framework, developed when the project is itself 
identified and appraised, and written into the project 
description as one of a number of instruments to 
achieve the defined aims. 

But training needs in Section 2 of the keysheet are 
equally important and cover study fellows who are not 
specifically related to projects but whose training meets 
an identified need in the overseas country. Section 2 
awards provide one way of bringing forward more 
nominations of women; we aim to give more support 
for women in all aid activities. 

The ODA is also willing to provide relevant 
training in a third (developing) country. There is no 
financial limit or quota for this provision and it is left 
to overseas governments to ask for third country 
training where it is considered more appropriate, 


where there are relevant facilities, and where they wish 
to do so. But experience shows that this pattern of 
training is nota popular one, and it seems to point to 
an unwillingness on the part of overseas study fellows 
to go to a neighbouring developing country institution 
in preference to a metropolitan university. 

Furthermore, in some parts of the world access to 
national institutions by foreigners is quite difficult 
because of pressure on student places. More fertile 
ground for third country training is through the 
regional universities of the West Indies and South 
Pacific, at both of which 
the ODA supports num- 
bers of students. 


Training for women 


Of particular concern to 
the ODA has been the 
meed to increase ithe 
proportion of women in 
the training programmes 
and under the ITCiP m 
particular. The record so 
far is varied but overall 
over 80 percent of all 
nominations for training 
places by  aid-recipient 
countries still relate to 
men. Not surprisingly 
perhaps, women are best 
represented in the health 
and education fields. The attitudes of developing 
country governments are of course a key factor; as is 
the availability of suitable qualified candidates. A 
recent study ‘Constraints to Women Benefiting from 
ODA-funded Training Awards’ (1988) by Patricia 
Holden, found the ODA’s performance comparable 
with that of other donors, but efforts are being made 
to improve the take-up of awards in all fields by women 
candidates. In many cases this involves going back to 
iook at the primary and secondary education cycles to 
ensure that more women are being given suitable 
opportunities to progress. 


Agriculture is the mainstay of 
Dominica’s economy and these 
secondary schoolgirls garden 
and grow vegetables as part of 
their school tmetable. 


The ODA’s schemes 


Although the technical co-operation programme is the 
ODA’s main arm of support for training there are 
other smaller, but nevertheless important, schemes, 
under which overseas study fellows can receive training 
in this country. 

One of these is the Commonwealth Scholarship 
and Fellowship Plan (CSFP) which has been in 
operation for 30 years and is a well tried and tested 
scheme. It is one of the oldest and long-standing 
examples of successful Commonwealth co-operation. 
Scholars flow to the United Kingdom from every 
Commonwealth country in the world (those from 
Australia, Canada and New Zealand are paid for by the 
Diplomatic Wing of the FCO) and also to other 
Commonwealth countries. There is plenty of evidence 


that former scholars and fellows have reached positions 
of considerable eminence and given important service 
to their countries. There can be little doubt that the 
Plan has contributed much to the strengthening of 
developing country institutions. 

Selection of awards under the Plan for study in this 
country is carried out by the Commonwealth 
Scholarship Commission, an eminent body drawn from 
senior members of universities and polytechnics and 
the commercial world. The Commission is supported 
by the Association of Commonwealth Universities. The 


prime criterion for 
selection is academic merit 
although developmental 


priorities of overseas 
governments are also taken 
into consideration. 
Another scheme is the 
FCO Scholarships and 
Awards Scheme to which 
the ODA has made an 
increased contribution. 
This scheme is directed 
towards the key economic 
sectors in many overseas 


a 
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Malawian trainees under- 
taking skills development 
in aircraft maintenance 

engineering in Britain. 


countries, mainly in the sciences and technology, and 
seeks to bring to this country those who are likely to 
hold positions of influence overseas later in their 
careers. Here selection is more closely controlled by 
British posts abroad and does not normally require 
formal overseas government nomination as the TCTP 
does. 

A further form of support is the ODA Shared 
Scholarship Scheme. This was introduced in 1986 
partly in response to a suggestion by the Overseas 
Student Trust but also recognising that there were a 
number of people overseas who would benefit from 
receiving part of their education in this country, who 
were unlikely to qualify under our other support 
schemes and who could not afford the cost themselves. 
One hundred and fifty new awards are made available, 
mainly for taught postgraduate courses, every year. 


COMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIP AND 
FELLOWSHIP PLAN (CSFP) 


Four examples of Commonwealth scholars studying in _ 
Britain under the CSFP; a Bangladeshi female scholar 
is working for a PhD on the occurence and movement 
of groundwater and the cause of groundwater table _ 
fluctuations; an Indian male scholar isengagedin 
fundamental studies of the Japanese encephalitis virus _ 
which regularly causes epidemics in South East Asia; 

a Nigerian female scholar is working for a PhD in 
microbiology on a sorghum-derived beer (a study 

in import substitution); a Ugandan male scholar 

is reading for an MA on strategies of rural 

developme gt planning. 


Undergraduate awards are permitted where a 
particular course cannot be pursued in the candidate’s 
own country or local regional university. The scheme 
represents a partnership between the ODA and the 
participating universities and polytechnics which have 
to find their share of each award from non-government 
sources. Candidates apply direct to the participating 
institutions which are empowered to make selections 
against ODA criteria. This gives a further impetus to 
the development of human resources overseas in the 
round. 

Other schemes are the Sino-British Friendship 
Scholarship Scheme, the two schemes to assist 
disadvantaged black South Africans, and a group of 
Prince of Wales Scholarships awarded to students from 
certain countries for study at Atlantic College in Wales, 
which is one of the United World Colleges. 

The Sino-British Friendship Scholarship Scheme is 
jointly financed by Sir YK Pao, a leading figure in the 
Hong Kong Community, the Government of China and 
the ODA. Awards are mainly for study and research by 
postgraduates, especially in the areas of science, 
technology, economics and social science and also for 
industrial training. Selection is carried out by the State 
Education Commission in Beijing together with the 
British Council Representative. 

In addition to support which disadvantaged black 
South Africans receive under a modified TC ‘TP, there is 
the British Undergraduates Fellowship Scheme 
(BRUFS) under which young black South Africans can 
study for first degrees at British universities and 
polytechnics beginning with a specifically designed A- 
level bridging course prior to university entry; and 
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Nassau Fellowships for postgraduate study, so called 
because the scheme was agreed at the 1985 
Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting in 
Nassau. The British Council is responsible for selection 
in both schemes, in the case of BRUFS together with 
the Education Opportunities Council in South Africa. 


The British Council 


There is obviously a considerable amount of 
administration called for in the arranging of the 
various awards in this country and in ensuring as far as 
possible a trouble-free stay for the overseas study fellow. 
In most of the above cases such work is carried out by 
the British Council in London and overseas for which 
the ODA (and the Diplomatic Wing of the FCO) pay 
the Council an administration fee. The Council’s work 
includes, in those countries where it has an office, 
negotiating the keysheet, arranging travel for those 
selected, identifying a suitable placement on a British 
course, meeting and greeting the study fellows, 
monitoring their progress, dealing with any problems 
that arise, and getting them home again. The Council 
also keeps in touch with them once they are back in 
their jobs. 


The wider advantages 


Training is more than simply study at a British 
institution. It offers the opportunity for an overseas 
study fellow to travel here, and in so doing, to move 
out of one political, cultural, economic and often 
linguistic environment to absorb a new range of 
experiences, impressions and ideas. Overseas study 
fellows who have managed to cope with a course at a 
British higher education institution return home with 
a mastery of both everyday and academic English 
which will see them through the rest of their working 
lives. Skill in English language is sought in every part 
of the world, often as a passport to higher study and 
the kind of knowledge that confers power, whether 
political or technological. Personal friendships will be 
made which in many cases will last far into the future 
and lead to enduring contacts with people in this 
country. 

The twin gifts of study and travel are among the 
greatest that we as a country have the opportunity to 
confer on others. From study and research flow the 
benefits of improved education, health, agriculture 
and the technologies; and from travelling and living 
here, a broader perception of the wider world and the 
experience it has to offer. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


ACU 
APPEP 
BALID 
BBC 
BRUFS 
CBI 
SICHE 
CHOGM 
COL 
CSFP 
5c 
DES 

DTI 

EG 

EDA 
EDF 

at lf 

ESP 
FCO 
FCOSAS 
GDP 
GNP 
HMI 
IEP 

JFS 
KELT 
LEA 
LPBS 
NGO 
NBTE 
ODA 
ODASSS 
ORSAS 
PAMSCAD 
RLS 
SBFSS 
TACs 
TAP 
TCOs 
TCTP 
BETO 
UNDP 
UNESCO 
UNICEF 
VSO 
YAR 
WHUS 


Association of Commonwealth Universities 

Andhra Pradesh Primary Education Project 

British Association for Literacy in Development 

British Broadcasting Corporation . 

British Undergraduate Fellowship Scheme 

Confederation of British Industry 

Committee for International Cooperation in Higher Education 
Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting 
Commonwealth of Learning 

Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan 
Commonwealth Scholarship Commission 

Department of Education and Science 

Department of Trade and Industry 

European Community 

Education Development Awards 

European Development Fund 

English Language Teaching 

English for Specific Purposes 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office Scholarships and Awards Scheme 
Gross Domestic Product 

Gross National Product 

Her Majesty's Inspectorate/Inspectors 

International Institute for Educational Planning 

Joint Funding Scheme 

Key English Language Teaching (Scheme) 

Local Education Authority 

Low Priced Books Scheme 

Non-Governmental Organisation 

Nigerian Board for Technical Education 

Overseas Development Administration 

Overseas Development Administration Shared Scholarship Scheme 
Overseas Research Students Awards Scheme 

Programme of Action to Mitigate the Social Costs of Adjustment 
Ranfurly Library Service 

Sino-British Friendship Scholarship Scheme 

Teachers’ Advisory Centres 

Textbooks for Africa Project 

Technical Co-operation Officers 

Technical Co-operation Training Programme 

Technical Education and Training Operations and Consultancies 
United Nations Development Programme 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
United Nations Children’s Fund 

Voluntary Service Overseas 

Yemen Arab Republic 

World University Service 


i. 


ANNEX 1 


ODA EXPENDITURE ON AID TO EDUCATION AND TRAINING (BILATERAL AND 
MULTILATERAL CONTRIBUTIONS) IN 1988 CALENDAR YEAR 


No 


1 Bilateral Technical Co-operation 


a. Supplemented staff 

b. Educational Contract Officers 

c. Technical Co-operation Officers (T'COs) 

d. Books Aid (Books Presentation Programme — BPP) 
e. Training (all sectors): 

f. Key English Language Teaching (KELT) 

g. Education Seminars 

h. Low Priced Books Scheme (LPBS) 


2. Capital Aid Projects 


>. Other Programmes 

Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan (CSFP) 

Shared Scholarship Scheme 

Volunteers (estimated) 

British Council 

World University Service (WUS) (Scholarships and Rehabilitation) 
FCO Scholarships and Awards Scheme 

Education Research 


minor aoge 


1988 
£ thousands 


110,220 
2,006 
12,300 
3,873 
#90;356 
8,368 
175 
1532 


35,457 


* 8,489 
> 1,419 
5,620 
42,153 
2 424 

* 640 
89 


Britain makes substantial contributions to multilateral agencies (£659 million in 1988) most of which have their own education programmes. 


Notes: 

(1) Estimate of amount spent on education sector based on relative numbers. 

(2) 15 per cent of total number of students financed under these schemes are on courses specifically related to education. 

(3) Details at Annex 2. 

(4) Slow disbursement in the early part of the 1988/89 financial year produced a misleadingly low expenditure figure for 31 December 1988: 


final expenditure for the 1988/89 (financial) year was in excess of £2 million. 
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ANNEX 3 

NUMBER OF STUDY FELLOWS ON COURSES IN BRITAIN IN 1988/89 
UNDER THE AID PROGRAMME: REGIONAL BREAKDOWN 
Geographical regions 

Africa and Middle East 

Asia 

Latin America 

Caribbean 

Pacific 


South Atlantic/Gibraltar 


No. of trainees 
7,629 

5,116 

483 

316 

155 


100 


Total 13,799 
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ANNEX 6 


SUMMARY OF PAYMENTS TO THE BRITISH COUNCIL IN FINANCIAL YEAR 1988/89 
ODA (core and grant) payments to the Connell in financial year 1988/89 


British Council core funding 
(ODA share of total of £79 million provided by both wings of the Foreign and Commonwealth Office) 


Aid administration grant 
(Provided in respect of certain administrative services, including the administration of 
technical co-operation training, ELT and books) 


Higher educqtion grant 


Technical education (TETOC) grant 
(Terminated wef 1 April 1989) 


Total 


£m 


Za00 


17.970 


3.203 


1424 


44.860 


* In addition, a number of smaller payments were made for the Council’s administration of a number of bilateral technical co-operation projects 


in various countries. 


ANNEX 7 


EVALUATIONS OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING UNDERTAKEN BY THE ODA 1983-1988 


Year Subject Author 

1983 ODA-funded Manpower and Training Aid to the Caribbean Cracknell 

1983 Review of British Collaboration with Indian Institute of Technology (ODA) 

1983 English Language Training (KELT Scheme) Thornton and Thompson » 

1984 British and Tanzanian Training Institutions: Collaborative Programmes Baker 

1985 ‘They Came to Train’ Williams 

1985 Evaluation of Post-graduate Training Award Scheme Allison 

1986 Desk Study of ODA-funded Assistance to Non-formal Education Austin 

1987 Evaluation of English Language Components of Moharrem Bey White/Stewart 
Technical School Project, Egypt 

1987 Joint Evaluation of Abassa Project, Egypt Austin 

1987 Evaluation of Training in Britain for Indian Coal Industry Shivani 


1977/78 — 1985/86 


1988 Evaluation of ODA-funded Programmes of Assistance to Lowcock 
Indonesian Institute of Public Administration 


1988 English for Yemen Textbook Project, YAR White 


1988 Low Priced Books Scheme Clark and Griffiths 
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